he was one of those pretty, charmin 


born, as if by an error of Fate 
had no dowry,! no 


g young wome 
,intoa pett 
hopes, not the 
appreciated, understood, love 
guished man; so she slippe 
the Ministry of Education. 


n who are 

y Official’s family. She 
Slightest chance of being 

d, and Married by a rich and distin- 
d into Marriage with a minor Civil Servant at 


1. dowry (dou rē) 


n. property that a woman brought to her husbang Pairs 
riage. 
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Unable to afford i 
Jewelry She d 
re 5 e res o. 
wretches SA déclassée, for ene Sappl but she was as 
ing—in them beauty, grace ave neither caste nor breed- 


= s ; and z : déclassée (da klä sa’) 
refinement, instinctive eleg charm replace pride of birth. Innate French fem. adj. lowered 


their place on the only aba ‘ca suppleness of wit give them : in social status 
humble girls the pa T at counts, and these qualities make 

She suffered constantly, 
life, every luxury, should ri 
rooms—the shabby walls, 


| 
| 
irl who cleaned for her awoke rueful thoughts rueful (rõ© fal) adj. feeling | 


in her mind. She d ; 
reception rooms with O Sh reamt of thick-carpeted sorrow or regret 


and with two huge foo 


po the stove, asleep in the wide armchairs. She dreamt of great draw- Literary Analysis 

ing Salat upholstered in old silks, with fragile little tables holding price- Theme What theme 

less knickknacks, and of enchanting little sitting rooms redolent of per- : might be hinted at in the 
_ fume, designed for tea-time chats with intimate friends—famous description of Madame 

sought-after men whose attentions all women longed for. oot coisas longiices 


old cloth, and watched her husband opposite her lift the lid of the soup 

tureen and exclaim, delighted: “Ah, a good homemade beef stew! There’s 

nothing better . . .” she would visualize elegant dinners with gleaming 

silver amid tapestried walls peopled by knights and ladies and exotic 

birds in a fairy forest; she would think of exquisite dishes served on gor- 

geous china, and of gallantries whispered and received with sphinx-like 

smiles? while eating the pink flesh of trout or wings of grouse. 
She had no proper wardrobe, no jewels, nothing. And those were the: 

only things that she loved—she felt she was made for them. She would : | 

have so loved to charm, to be envied, to be admired and sought after. | 
She had a rich friend, a schoolmate from the convent she had 

attended, but she didn’t like to visit her because it always made her 

so miserable when she got home again. She would weep for whole 


days at a time from sorrow, regret, despair, and distress. | 
Then one evening her husband arrived home looking triumphant 
and waving a large envelope. Ra $ 
“There,” he said, “there's something tor you. tp 
She tore it open eagerly and took out a printed card which said: 
‘The Minister of Education and Madame Georges EE sp F 
[ma dam’ zhôrzh ram pə nō] request the pleasure of the company of M. 
and Mme. Loisel [Iwa zel] at an evening reception at the Ministry on 


Monday, January 18th.” d. as her husband had hoped, she tossed 


Instead of being delighte ad : 
the invitation on the table and muttered, ae ; [M Reading-Check 
£ Which word best describes 


ike smiles flirtatious “hae 
us Mme. Loisel's life? f 


ed with sphinx (sfinks)- 


iv . . 
Bae ith mysterious smiles. 


y gallan ri i 
les whispe: i j 


compliments whispered an 
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———————————— 
Reading Strategy 


f at?” ; Drawing Conclusi 
“What do you expect me to do with ou never go out and art, wie concia 
“Why, I thought you'd be ee el Į had a lot of trouble getu $ draw about the feelin y 

í l si rou, a great one! I he ; d there ar : s 
would be anjoccasion ET they're in great gempo PE Ma on the 
it Everyone wants = ala javees: All the officials wil asis of her reaction to 
only a few reserved for the employees: this invitation? 

She looked at him, irritated, and sai m 
“I haven't a thing to wear. How could I go! a 
It had never even occurred to him. He stamme ' 


theater? I think its 
“But what about the dress you wear to the theater 


d impatiently: 


lovely. . . .” ; is wife was cry- 
He fell silent, amazed and bewildered to see that his 


ing. Two big tears escaped from the corners of her an and rolled 
slowly toward the corners of her mouth. He mumbled: 

“What is it? What is it?” 

But, with great effort, she had overcome her misery; and now she 
answered him calmly, wiping her tear-damp cheeks: 

“It’s nothing. It’s just that I have no evening dress and so I can't go 
to the party. Give the invitation to one of your colleagues whose wife 
will be better dressed than I would be.” 

He was overcome. He said: 

“Listen, Mathilde [ma téld’], how much would an evening dress 
cost—a suitable one that you could wear again on other occasions, 
something very simple?” Š A 

She thought for several seconds, making her calculations and at ; ae 
the same time estimating how much she could ask for without elicit- 


ing an immediate refusal and an exclamation of horror from this eco- 
nomical government clerk. 


At last, not too sure of herself, she said: 


“It's hard to say exactly but I think I could manage with four hun- 
dred francs.” 


i sis 
He went a little pale, for that was exactly the amount he had put The do 
aside to buy a rifle so that he could go hunting the following summer you learn in these 
near Nanterre, with a few friends who went shooting larks around ; paragraphs that might 
there on Sundays. ; suggest the story's ending 
However, he said: and theme? 
“Well, all right, then, I'll : 


give you four hundred fj 
get something really nice,” DE RSET 
As the day of the ball drew 
depressed, disturbed, worried— 
ready. One evening her husband 
“What’s the matter? You've reall 
ne y been very strange these last few 
And she answered: 
“I hate not having a single jew 
so dowdy. I'd almost rather not 


closer, Madame Loisel seemed 


espite the fact that he 


r dre 
said: SS was 


el, not one stone 
’ to Wi M 
80 to the party,” “ar. T shall look įħ 


3. dowdy (dou’dé) adj. shabby, 
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He suggested: 
“You can wear some f 


r resh ; 
time of year. For ten fr flowers, It 


S considered . À 
pe ancs yo ed very chic4 at th 
That didn’t satisfy her = i can get two or three beautiful is 


“No... there’s nothing more hu 
stricken among a lot of rich women.” ook poverty- 
Then her husband exclaimed: What conclusions can you 
“Wait—you silly thing! i draw about Madame 
[for əs tya’] and ask Kero ae Some Jeven Matiame Forestier į Lobels feelings toward 
Ss j i 
her well enough for thaiitians oe tar eng You certainly know her husband? 
She let out a joyful cry. 
“You're right. It never occurred to me.” 
The next day she went to see her friend and related her tale of woe. 
Madame Popina went to her mirrored wardrobe, took out a big 
jewel case, brought it to Madame Loisel, opened it, and said: 
“Take your pick, my dear.” i i 


roses.” 


Reading Strategy 


Miliatin 
§ than to 1 Drawing Conclusions 


Her eyes wandered from some bracelets to a pearl necklace, then to 
a gold Venetian cross set with stones, of very fine workmanship. She 
tried on the jewelry before the mirror, hesitating, unable to bring her- 
self to take them off, to give them back. And she kept asking: 

“Do you have anything else, by chance?” 

“Why yes. Here, look for yourself. I don’t know which ones you'll like.” 

All at once, in a box lined with black satin, she came upon a 
superb diamond necklace, and her heart started beating with over- 
whelming desire. Her hands trembled as she picked it up. She fas- 
tened it around her neck over her high-necked dress and stood there 
gazing at herself ecstatically. 

Hesitantly, filled with terrible anguish, she asked: ‘ 

“Could you lend me this one—just this and nothing else? 

a ‘oe te. around her friend's neck, kissed her ardently, 
o ee ae Ed. Madame Loisel was a great success. 


io , beaming, resplendent (ri splen’ dent) 

i man there—resplendent, graceful plend 

e bi ae Fhe the men looked at her, asked who she was, ! adj. shining brightly 
eliriously happy. 7 


. . , id 
tried to get themselves introduced to her. All the minister's aides 


Wanted to waltz with her. The minister himself aaa had EEN 
She danced enraptured—carried away, intoxica gi Pei 
forgetting everything in this triumph of her eased by all this hom- 
€ success, floating in a cloud of PEL anys tiyithia 

age, all this admiration, all the desires she ha 


the heart of a woman. 
Victory so complete and so sweet to Baie enoreting? Her 


ost A ; á 
When she left the party, it was almos ht in a small, deserted sit- : 
Usband had been sleeping since midgig wives were having a : 
ing i th ae e other gentlemen manger mi i 
room, wi ee otl Reading Check 


Wonderful time. i Why does Madame Loisel 
~ S - o a_i visit Madame Forestier? 


* chic (shék) adj. fashionable. = 
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Literary Analysis 
Theme What insight 
about Madame Loisel, 


life is suggested by the 
contrast between her 


and put them around 
life whose shabbiness 
his and wanted 
nveloping them- 


He brought her wraps so that they could ar 
her shoulders—the plain wraps from her every a P, 
jarred with the elegance of her evening gress e ae 
i é other women, who we 
to escape quickly so that the : ner beautiful dress and t, 
selves in their rich furs, wouldn't see her. x 


Loisel held her back t, "plain wraps of her 
TA p ses : i Ye)! ne a CaD. da life”? 
“Wait a minute. You'll catch cold out there. I'm going to call everyday lite”? 


S i stair tside 
tli i n as ly dow nes tairs. Ou 
But she w sten to him and went hasti 4 S ‘ 

i a set out to look for one, 


in the street, there was no cab to be found; they 
calling to the drivers they saw passing in the distance. ne ae 

They walked toward the Seine, shivering and miserable. Finally, 
the embankment, they found one of those ancient nocturnal 
broughams® which are only to be seen in Paris at night, as if they were 
ashamed to show their shabbiness in daylight. 

It took them to their door in the Rue des Martyrs, and they went | 
sadly upstairs to their apartment. For her, it was all over. And he was 
thinking that he had to be at the Ministry by ten. 

She took off her wraps before the mirror so that she could see herself 
in all her glory once more. Then she cried out. The necklace was gone; 


there was nothing around her neck. vcr itical Viewing 
Her husband, already half undressed, asked: Imagine Mathilde trying on 
“What's the matter?” piece after piece of her 
a Pa wealthy friend's jewelry. 
She turned toward him in a frenzy: 


What can you tell about 
her personality from this 
behavior? [Infer] 


“The . .. the . . . necklace—it's gone:; 

He got up, thunderstruck. 

“What did you say? . . . What! . . . Impossible!” 

And they searched the folds of her dress, the folds 
of her wrap, the pockets, everywhere. They didn’t 
find it. 

He asked: 

“Are you sure you still had it when we left the ball?” 

“Yes. | remember touching it in the hallway of the 
Ministry.” 

“But if you had lost it in the street, we would have 
heard it fall. It must be in the cab.” 

“Yes, most likely. Do you remember the number?” 

“No. What about you—did you notice it?” 

“No.” 

They looked at each other in utter dej 
Loisel got dressed again. 


“Tm going to retrace the whole distanc 
on foot,’ 


ection. Finally 


ret 4 e we covered 
he said, “and see if I can’t find it.” 


And he left the house. She remained 
dress, too weak to go to bed, sitting cru 
chair, lifeless and blank. 


in her evening 
shed on a 


5. Seine (sen) river flowing through Paris. 
6. broughams (br60ms) n. horse-drawn Carriages 
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AE a 


Her husband returned at 
about ' 
He went to the police S PENN N O'clock. He had found nothing. 
the offices of the cab co leg in 5 o eWspapers to offer a reward, to 
mpanies—in a word 
be the slightest hope of tracing it Ord, wherever there seemed to 
She spent the whole day waitin i 
nore Coenen Persil ara A a state of utter hopelessness 
Loisel returned in the evening. his i 
an 8, his face lined and pale; he had learned 
“You must write to your friend,” h i 
» he said, “and tell her that you've bro- 
ken the clasp of the necklace and that you're getting it fete That'll 
give us time to decide what to do.” 
She wrote the letter at his dictation, 
By the end of the week, they had lost all hope 
Loisel, who had aged five years, declared: 
“We'll have to replace the necklace.” 


The n= day they took the case in which it had been kept and went 
to the jeweler whose name appeared inside it. He looked through his 
ledgers: 

‘| didn't sell this necklace, madame. I only supplied the case.” 

Then they went from one jeweler to the next, trying to find a necklace 
like the other, racking their memories, both of them sick with worry and 
distress. 

In a fashionable shop near the Palais Royal, they found a diamond 
necklace which they decided was exactly like the other. It was worth 
40,000 francs. They could have it for 36,000 francs. 

They asked the jeweler to hold it for them for three days, and they 
stipulated that he should take it back for 34,000 francs if the other 
necklace was found before the end of February. 

Loisel possessed 18,000 francs left him by his father. He would bor- 
row the rest. 

He borrowed, asking a thousand francs from one man, five hundred 
from another, a hundred here, fifty there. He signed promissory notes,” 
borrowed at exorbitant rates, dealt with usurers and the entire race of 
moneylenders. He compromised his whole career, gave his signature 
even when he wasn’t sure he would be able to honor it, and horrified by 
the anxieties with which his future would be filled, by the black misery 
about to descend upon him, by the prospect of physical privation and 
moral suffering, went to get the new necklace, placing on the jeweler’s 
Counter é 

When Mae went to return the necklace, Madame Forestier 
Said in a fai one: 

: “You ec oe ate it back a little sooner! I might have needed 
ee 


She didn’t open the case as her friend had feared she pew she 
ad noticed the substitution, what would she have me i at ones 
Would she have said? Mightn’t she have taken Madame Loisel for a thief 


7, x ises to pay back borrowed money. 
Promissory (pram’ i s6ré) notes written promises to p y 


Reading Strategy 
Drawing Conclusions 
What conclusions can you 
draw about the 
personalities of M. and 
Mme. Loisel from their 
actions after the necklace 
is lost? 


What do the Loisels do to 
replace the necklace? 
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-stricken. 

Madame Loisel came to know the awful life of the oe a ae Literary Analysis 
However, she resigned herself to it with unexpected fopi r të re Theme What insight 
ing debt had to be paid. She would pay it. They dismisse hardship does thie 

ved into an attic under the roof. description of Ma 
Pon A all the heavy household chores, the ae Loisel suggest? dame 
work of the kitchen. She washed the dishes, wearing down Pe 
nails on greasy casseroles and the bottoms of saucepans. S ie to dry: 
laundry, washing shirts and dishcloths which she mang poani e : 
she took the garbage down to the street every morning, and Lo at 
water upstairs, stopping at every floor to get her breath. ar ie "i ea 
working-class woman, she went to the fruit store, the grocer, anc’ the 
butcher with her basket on her arm, bargaining, outraged, contesting 
each sou§ of her pitiful funds. 

Every month some notes had to be honored and more time requested 
on others. 

Her husband worked in the evenings, putting a shopkeeper’s ledgers 
in order, and often at night as well, doing copying at twenty-five cen- 
times a page. 

And it went on like that for ten years. 

After ten years, they had made good on everything, including the usu- 
rious rates and the compound interest. 

Madame Loisel looked old now. She had become the sort of strong 
woman, hard and coarse, that one finds in poor families. Disheveled, disheveled (di shev’ ald) 
her skirts askew, with reddened hands, she spoke in a loud voice, slop- adj. disarranged and 
ping water over the floors as she washed them. But sometimes, when untidy 
her husband was at the office, she would sit down by the window and 


muse over that party long ago when she had been so beautiful, the belle 
of the ball. 

How would things have turned out if she hadn't lost that necklace? 
Who could tell? How strange and fickle life is! How little it takes to make 
or break you! 


Then one Sunday when she was strolling along the Champs Elysées9 
to forget the week's chores for a while, she suddenly caught sight of a 
woman taking a child for a walk. It was Madame Forestier, stil] youn 
still beautiful, still charming. È 

Madame Loisel started to tremble Should she s 

y peak to her? = 
tainly she should. And now that she had pai p a 


d everythin 
shouldn't she tell her the whole story? cite pray ; AA 
She went up to her, ; ae, 
“Hello, Jeanne.” : 3 à 4 
The other didn’t recognize her and was su “uy 
rised A 
dressed woman should speak to her so AONA that this plainly 


y. She murmured: 


“But . . . madame! . . , I’m sure . . - You must be mistaken,” 


“No, I'm not. I am Mathilde Loisel.” 


8. sou (sõō) n. former French coin, See 
I 


worth very little: the i ERRE 
ater, was also of little value. eemipe (ear tem), mentioned 


9. Champs Elysées (shan za lē 2a’) fashionable street in Paris 
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Her friend gave a little cry 

“Oh! Oh, my poor Mathi 

“Yes, I've been ives iar ee eae 

re i j 
and I've had plenty of trouble—and pied times since I last saw you 
“Because of me? What do aeon ee ee of you!” 

“You remember the diamond necklace 
party at the Ministry?” 

“Yes. What about it?” 

“Well, I lost it.” 

gee are you talking about? You returned it to me.” 

What I gave back to you was another one just like it. And it took us 
ten years to pay for it. You can imagine it wasn't easy for us, since we 
were quite poor. . . . Anyway, I'm glad it’s over and done with.” 

Madame Forestier stopped short. | 

“You say you bought a diamond necklace to replace that other one?” 

“Yes. You didn’t even notice then? They really were exactly alike.” 

And she smiled, full of a proud, simple joy. 


Madame Forestier, profoundly moved, took Mathilde’s hands in her 
own. 


“Oh, my poor, poor Mathilde! Mine was false. It was worth five hun- 
dred francs at the most!” 


you lent me to wear to the 


ee E 


Review and Assess 

Thinking About the Selection 

1. Respond: Do you feel sorry for Mathilde? Why or 
why not? 

2. (a) Recall: As the story begins, why is Madame Loisel so 
unhappy with her life? (b) Infer: Do you think the author 
wants readers to sympathize with her unhappiness at this time? 
Why or why not? 

3. (a) Recall: How does Madame Loisel’s husband respond to Her 
disappointment over the invitation? (b) Compare and Contrast: 
How is Madame Loisel different from her husband? 

4. (a) Recall: Why is Madame Loisel so happy when her husband 
suggests that she go to see her wealthy friend, Madame Forestier? 
(b) Interpret: What symbolic meaning does the necklace have 
for Madame Loisel when she wears it? 

5. (a) Recall: How does Madame Loisel change over the ten 
years she works to pay off the cost of the necklace? (b) Analyze: 
What actually causes her to change? | one 

- Interpret: How is the ending of the story ironic or surprising? 

- Speculate: Do you think people who value material ee 
too much are likely to face hardship in life? Why or why not: 


1 a 


l 


profoundly (prō found’ 18) 
adv. deeply and intensely 


Guy de Maupassant 


(1850-1893) 


Perhaps the best- 
known short-story 
writer in the world, 
Guy de Maupassant 
-is known for his 
realistic stories that 
capture the surpris- 
ing twists and turns 
of life. Maupassant 
was raised in northern 
France. As a young man, he 
served in the Franco- 
Prussian War, gathering 
experiences that would 
later appear in some of his 
stories. Later, he became a 
government clerk and 
devoted his spare time to 
writing. Eventually, 
Maupassant became the lit- 
erary apprentice of well- 
known writer Gustave 
Flaubert, who introduced 
him to other illustrious 
writers of the day. 

Despite the wealth he 
accumulated, Maupassant’s 
later years were shadowed 
by ill health and depression. 
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